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GOOD WORDS.—XXXIX. 


The Quaker came to preach Christ, to preach the spirit 
of the Father on earth among men, clothed in human 
vestments and conditions as men are, a beloved Son on 
earth among sinful men. JosepH S. WALTON. 








THE SINGING HEART. 
I wonder why I am so glad to-day! 
My friends have gone away— 
Some in the country, some by the salt sea, 
Some in the mountains,— 
All are gone from me. 
And some are sick, and some are very sad, 

And yet I am so glad! 


Why should I feel so glad and well and strong? 
Sickness has left me weak and pain for long 

Has kept me silent, constant company; 

But now my heart is singing joyously; 

No task would be too heavy, no pain bad 


To-day, I am so glad! 


Why is the world so sweet and fair just now? 
Men stagger to their work with aching brow. 
The little children gasp in the foul street, 
The great tired city throbs with parching heat, 
Yet I can drink cool winds from far away, 

I am so glad to-day! 


Can I be lonely, sick or sad again? 

I will go out to heal my brother’s pain, 

To help and succor in the world’s distress; 

So blest, great Love, by thee, I too will bless, 

And in dark days to come will think alway 
How glad I was to-day! 


—ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 


CLASSES. 


NORMAL 


The leaders of the normal classes for the instrue- 
tion and guidance of First-day school teachers met in 
the auditorium of the Young Friends’ Association, 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, at 2.30, 
on Seventh-day, the 23d. An encouraging number of 
earnest workers was present to greet them and a pro- 
fitable meeting was held. 

Edward B. Rawson, of New York city, who will 
give a series of talks on the lessons known in the 
graded series as those on the “ Organization and His- 
tory of the Society,” is well fitted to instruet teachers 
of this course, having outlined the work originally, 
and had the experience of teaching two classes last 
winter. He explained that the purpose of his month- 
ly lessons to the normal class would be to inquire into 
the facts or conditions existing in our organization 


as a Society, to discover the principles underlying 
these, and to seek the best application of the facts and 
principles to present conditions. We do not want 
our young people to come blindly to the responsibili- 
ties of the Society. Frequently older Friends cannot 
instruct them because they themselves have followed 
btindly the customs of their forefathers, and have not 
learned the deep meaning of our forms and testi- 
monies. Because of this lack of knowledge, some 
umong both voung and older are impatient, think our 
forms are not good, or a hindrance, or that we have 
outgrown them. Perhaps some of these forms should 
be disearded or changed, and it may be some of them 
will be held to more firmly when our members un- 
derstand their full significance. Hence it is not only 
desirable, but an absolute necessity, that we instruct 
our young people along this line—as necessary, per- 
laps, as it is to teach the principles of government to 
the voung citizens of our country. 

Cora H. Carver, whose enthusiasm and compre- 
nension of childhood make her an inspiring leader, 
next presented the subject of primary teaching, dwell- 
ing on the value that will come to teachers from meet- 
ing once a month, exchanging ideas and discussing 
the best ways of winning the confidence and interest 
of the pupils. Quakerism is not a primitive religion, 
but a highly developed one; hence it is not an easy 
task to teach it to children, but the sympathetic 
teacher can gradually develop the idea of the God 
within and the necessity of listening and yielding 
obedience to the voice. 

Jane P. Rushmore, who will direct teachers of the 
Hebrew History Series, explained why it is desirable 
that we teach Old Testament history. The Hebrews 
were the first people who rose to an idea of the moral 
law; their struggles and growth, their ideas of God’s 
dealings with them, supply valuable material from 
which profitable lessons can be drawn. In the teach- 
ing of this series nothing can take the place of a 
knowledge of the Bible; hence the object of the 
course will be to gain a definite understanding of the 
subject matter to be taught, and the best ways of pre- 
senting it. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes will direct the class especially 


interested in the Ethical Lessons. These are based 


upon conditions existing in Old Testament times 
which find their counterpart in the present. The 


young people to whom they are presented are begin- 
ning to take an active interest in affairs, and the un- 
solved problems of the past and present have a strong 
fascination for them. There is work to be done, and 
these young people must help to do it. The First-day 
school class should be an open forum, where the ob- 
ject is not to win in debate, but to find out what is 
best. If we inspire our pupils with a faith in the fu- 
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ture the desire will increase to push forward the 
right. 

The committee feels that each of these leaders has 
special fitness for the work, also that instruction such 
av is offered is needed and desired. The classes are 
open freely to all who wish to come, and it is hoped 
that not only all teachers of First-day schools, but 
those who may be or should be will make an earnest 
effort to attend at least one of the classes regularly. 


Mary H. Wuirson. 


THE PEACE DELEGATES.—UL 

When my last letter was mailed we were comfort- 
ably seeing Antwerp. 1 think there has been no allu- 
sion to our visit to the Musée Plantin Moretus, which 
we particularly enjoyed. It was established in the 
house of the celebrated printer, Christopher Plantin, 
who set up his printing office in Antwerp in 1549. 
From 1576 down to the present day the business was 
carried on in this building, at first by Plantin himself 
and afterwards by the family of his son-in-law More- 
tus [d. 1610]. 

“In 1800 the printing office was temporarily closed, 
afterwards used at intervals down to 1876, when the 
building, with its antique furniture, tapestry, paint- 
ings, etc., was purchased by the city of Antwerp.” 

There are still living some of the descendants of 
the family. It is said that because of wrangling 
emong the children, the father decided upon selling 
the v alunite collections of centuries for $40,000. 

The house shows the dwelling and contiguous busi- 
ness premises of a Flemish patrician of the end of the 
sixteenth century. The family portraits, some of 
them by Rubens, are naturally of interest to the visi- 
tor, as are also the fine old Flemish tapestry upon the 
walls, the elegant pieces of antique furniture, a beau- 
tiful tortoise-shell table, cabinets of the seventeenth 
century, etc. There is the printing office, where 
eve rything is left arranged as if work were to be re- 
sumed to-mororw. There is the proofreader’s room, 
where are old proof sheets still lying on the desks. 
The proprietor’s office, with gilt leather hangings; the 
type room, the composing and printing rooms, built 
in 1576, where are two presses of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The foundry, like all else, is ready for work. 
There is a pretty court, embellished with busts of 
Plantin and the Moretus family. One side.is covered 
with branches of old vines said to have been planted 
by Plantin himself. With all the space that has been 
given to this subject the half has not been told. 

Hotel de Ville is very near the Cathedral; was 
erected in 1561-65 in Renaissance style, restored in 
its present form in 1581, after its partial destruction 
by the Spaniards. It contains much that is interest- 

ing, but I will refer only to the Salle des Mariges. 

‘In it is a Renaissance chimney piece of the six- 
teenth century, in black and white marble, and there 
are five frescoes: 1. Marriage among the Belgas; 2. 
Roman marriage; 3. First Christian marriage in Ant- 
werp (650); 4. Marriage of Phillippe le Bel and 
Joanna of Castile (1497). First civil marriage in 
Antwerp (1796). 





In this place civil marriages are performed now by 
the Burgomaster for rich and poor alike, as the law 
requires this to precede the church ceremony. They 
may be married without charge on Third, Fifth and 
Seventh-day mornings. On Fourth-day morning a 
fee is demanded. From the windows of our hotel we 
saw many carriages containing bridal parties going 
and returning from Hotel de Ville, particularly on 
Seventh-day morning, which is the popular day for 
weddings. The wife of the proprietor of our hotel told 
us that there were seventy-six marriages on the day 
of her wedding. 

We have visited the Zoological Garden, one of the 
best in Europe. Many visitors availed themselves of 

the opportunity to ride on the back of the elephant. 
and it was amusing to see another gather up with his 
trunk the pieces of coin thrown into his cage and 
carry them to his keeper. We saw beautiful speci- 
inens of birds and beasts from many countries, but the 
enimal (4) which has left a lasting impression upon ‘us 
is the little brown monkey, who knew better than did 
we just how far he could reach from his cage. One 
of our party in passing felt a gentle touch upon the 
side of her face, but did not realize what had hap- 
pened until she saw the mischievous fellow in front of 
a mirror trying to adjust a pair of spectacles to his 
own head. It seemed a long time that he was frolick- 
ing about with his treasure before the attendant ar- 
rived, when instantly the glasses were dropped. The 
monkey shrieked his disappointment and sprang to his 
perch apparently quite humiliated. The damage to 
spectacles was repaired for a trifle over a franc. The 
owner is somewhat wiser for the experience. 

A drive through the parks and principal boulevards 
of the city was very much enjoyed. Antwerp is 
truly an interesting, beautiful, clean and orderly city. 
We shall remember our stay there with pleasure. 

Ninth month 5th.—Left Antwerp at 11.30 a.m., 
arrived in Brussels at 12.30, one hour’s ride; stopped 
at Hotel de la Poste, near the post office. 
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QUAKERISM IN FRANCE.—IIL. 


[From the current issue of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner.} 


From the pamphlet [of Paul Passy], addressed to 
the little world of French Protestantism [see ‘ Qua- 
kerism in France.”—IL. |, we turn to a similar procla- 
mation of essentially Quaker principles made 
from the wider platform of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Little notice seems to have 
been taken in England of a remarkable speech made 
on the 5th of April last by M. Réveillaud, a Protest- 
ant deputy, in the course of the general discussion of 
the law for the Separation of Church and State. The 
speaker, who was elected a member of the French 
Chamber three years ago, at the same time as M. de 
Pressensé, is, like M. Passy, a Roman Catholie by 
birth. His reasons for leaving the Church of Rome 
were expounded in a pamphlet entitled “ La Question 
Religieuse, avee la Solution Protestante,” which he 
published nearly thirty years ago. The following ex- 
tract from this pamphlet, which shows his position at 
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that time, is taken from a letter of Christine Alsop, 
published in the Friend of 1st October, 1878: 

The author is not a believer. He would wish to be one, but 
we cannot command our reason any more than trifle with our 
conscience. The author belongs to no church. Born and 
brought up in Catholicism, he early adjured its pomps and its 
doings, and became what men have agreed to call a free- 
thinker; and the truth is that he belongs to that happily 
numerous legion of fanatics for the liberty of conscience, the 
progress of the human mind, and the honor and glory of his 
country. 


During the night preceding Sunday, 14th July, 
1878, this free-tthinker had a remarkable experience, 
narrated in C. Alsop’s letter, which made of him a 
humble and sincere believer. In the course of a vivid 
dream he found himself conversing with a Roman 
Catholic lady, who accused Protestants of being un- 
believers, to which he replied by reciting the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Whilst doing so, an abyss seemed to open 
at his feet, and, as if to save himself from sinking, he 
kept repeating the words, “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” A hand was outstretched for his deliver- 
ance, and he awoke with such a sense of the divine 
presence and favor that he was constrained to awaken 
his wife and make known to her his experience. The 
pastor of the Protestant church which he had joined, 
at Troyes, concluded his sermon that Sunday morn- 
ing by exhorting his hearers to bear witness to their 
faith. To his surprise, the young journalist came up 
the pulpit stairs to ask leave to give his testimony, 
and, on its being granted, told of the experience 
through which he had just passed, and of the Chris- 
tian joy that still filled his heart. 

From that time forth, in journalism, as a speaker 
in the McAll Mission, as secretary of the Protestant 
Tract Society of Paris, and in other ways, M. Réveil- 
laud has not ceased to bear testimony to the faith that 
is in him. On the discussion of the Separation Bill, 
he was listened to for two hours, and, for the most 
part, with attention and respect, whilst he expounded 
those views which Friends hold in common with other 
Free Churches as to the essential inconsistency of the 
union of Church and State with the spiritual charac- 
ter of the Christian religion. He showed that, as 
long ago as in 1874, he had written in support of this 
view, combating the very arguments that are still 
urged, even by some republicans, in support of the 
Concordat. He showed, too, that the union of relig- 
ion with the State was universal before Christ, who 
“was the first to bring to the world the idea of a re- 
ligion in spirit and in truth, which is not limited by 
trontiers, of a spiritual worship which is not localized 
in the temple of Jerusalem or on the mountain of 
Gerizim, but which, elevating the adoration of God, 
the Father of all men, above all the divisions of tribes 
and peoples, and suppressing all the barriers in the 
way of the brotherhood of men, addresses to the men 
of every race, language and nationality an appeal to 
that universal brotherhood which follows from the 
fatherhood of God. With this new conception of the 
relations between the Divinity and men is at once 
associated the liberation, the rights, of the individual 
conscience, the separation of the religious and civil 
powers—we already have, in germ, the doctrine of 
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separation between religion and the State.” In ac- 
cordance with this teaching of Christ, the primitive 
Churches were “ democratic, and even socialist, re- 
publics ”; and this system lasted till the time of Con- 
stantine, covering the heroic period of the Church, 
when “the blood of the martyrs was the seed of its 
converts.” Later came the pretensions of the Papacy, 
which, however, at their greatest height, were stoutly 
withstood by the French kings. 

Having referred to the Reformation in France, M. 
Réveillaud proceeded to urge that the true idea of 
religion, implied in the derivation of the word, is not 
that of outward symbols and ceremonies, but “ the 
invisible, spiritual bond ” of love, and he quoted the 
great precept of Christ to his disciples, that they 
should love one another. Here he was interrupted by 
a deputy, who remarked that he would make an ex- 
cellent pastor. This led M. Réveillaud to explain that 
he had never been ordained a pastor; it was only as a 
layman that he had taken part in the Synods of the 
Reformed Church. 


“TI am,” he continued, “a believing layman, who does not 
fear to affirm my faith and to witness to it on occasion; but I 
am so little of a sacerdotalist that I cherish the idea, which 
will perhaps find its fulfilment in the near future, after the 
separation that we are about to effect, of @ church in which 
there shall be no clergy. For, indeed, the existence of a clergy 
is not essential to the practice of religion, especially the Chris- 
tian religion. It is not indispensable that a preacher of the 
Gospel should have been ordained. I would remind my inter- 
rupter—it may perhaps seem to him monstrous—that not only 
the twelve apostles, fishermen of the Lake of Tiberias, or Paul, 
a weaver, a tent-maker, were laymen, but that the Christ Him- 
self, whom, I believe, he professes to worship, was a layman, 
for He belonged to the tribe of [Judah], and not to the tribe of 
Levi. This observation, that Christ was a layman, leads me 
to say that if we are in course of creating a lay State, a time 
will perhaps come when true Christians will find that it is de- 
sirable also to create lay churches ” (laiciser l’Etat; laiciser les 
églises). 


It is surely of no little significance that the Quaker 
ideal of a Church without any distinction between 
clergy and laity should thus be proclaimed from the 
tribune of the French Chamber. M. Réveillaud has 
since addressed the annual Synod of the Evangelical 
Reformed Churches held at Rheims in May last, with 
the result that it adopted a resolution approving the 
principle of separation between Church and State. 

It remains to say a few words on another important 
aspect of Quaker truth; the testimony against war as 
inconsistent with Christianity. From Coligny’s days 
to our own time, there have been many professional 
soldiers in the ranks of French Protestantism, and 
the examples of a few such noble Christian lives as 
his have tended to blind men to this inconsistency. 
3ut of late there has grown up, in sympathy with the 
strong current of peace sentiment that has arisen in 
the French nation outside the Christian Churches, 
the feeling that it is a shame for those who are be- 
lievers in the gospel to leave the conduct of this 
movement almost entirely to those who are avowed 
unbelievers. This led to the formation, in 1899, of 
the “ Société Chrétienne des Amis de la Paix” at 
Havre, of which M. Allégret, one of the Reformed 
Church pastors of that city is the President. One of 
its founders, an “ evangelist’ named Huchet, was 
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its representative at the International Peace Con- 
gress at Paris in 1900; not a single French pastor 
took part in that Congress. But the Society grew 
and prospered; it formed branches in neighboring 
towns; it took a le ading part in organizing the Peace 
Congress at Rouen in 1903. This ended with an ex- 
eursion down the Seine to Havre, where a magnifi- 
cent closing meeting was held in the largest hall in 
the city, addressed by a member of the French Gov- 
ernment, who had come down specially to testify its 
sympathy with the movement. Recently M. Allégret 
has had the satisfaction of seeing the Synod of the 
Evangelical Reformed Churches at Rheims, already 
referred to, adopt the following resolution, forwarded 
from the district to which the Church at Havre be- 
longs: “ The General Synod, considering that the 
pacific ideal whose realization is being sought by so 
many generous spirits is, in its essence and origin, an 
essentially religious and Christian ideal, earnestly re- 
quests the particular Synods to arrange for the dis- 
cussion at their next session of a ‘ report’ designed to 
make known in our Churches the question of peace 
amongst nations.” To this peace propaganda amongst 
the Protestant Churches of France and the other 
French-speaking countries M. Allégret desires to de- 
vote his whole time and strength, believing that he 
will thereby not only serve the peace cause, but also 
that of the gospel, which is discredited amongst the 
masses by the frequent identification of Christianity 
and war. As those who have taken part in continen- 
tal congresses know, the “ report ” asked for by the 
Synod of Rheims is a paper, or essay, leading up to 
conclusions which the body to whom it is presented 
will be asked to adopt as its own. Thus, the resolu- 
tion adopted implies that in each district some pastor 
or lay delegate is to be chosen to prepare such a “ re- 
port,” in order to bring the whole subject before his 
local Synod. The Avant-Garde for June, which has 
reached me since this article was written, contains an 
article by the editor commenting on an interesting 
discussion that has taken place amongst French So- 
cialists with regard to their duty if war should break 
out, as had been feared might be the case with regard 
to the Moroccan question. M. Roth asks that his 
readers—the paper has now reached a circulation of 
2,750 copies—will consider this subject carefully 
from the Christian standpoint, and send him their 
views. 

Of the humble young Christians who have bravely 
refused to “ learn war” when called upon as con- 
scripts to bear arms, I need say but little. They have 
many sympathizers, though few have dared to fol- 
low their example; and they have so far won the 
respect of their officers that they have been per- 
mitted to take up other work, such as that of the am- 
bulance corps, against which their conscience does 
not revolt. 

There is, it will be seen, abundant ground for the 
statement that, if French Quakerism, as embodied in 
an organized community, appears to be moribund, the 
spirit of Quakerism shows more healthy vitality than 
probably ever before in France. 


JosepH G, ALEXANDER. 
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PATRICK A. COLLINS, MAYOR OF BOSTON. 
The career of Patrick A. Collins, who died re- 
cently at Hot Springs, Va.,is an illustration of the life 
that may be built up for himself by a poor boy of 
humble parentage when he adds industry, integrity 
and perseverance to natural ability. He has long 
been known emong Americans as a man who was not 
atraid to work, or to say plainly what he thought. 

He was born in Fermoy, Ireland, in 1844, and 
came to this country when he was four years old. His 

‘amily settled in Chelsea, Mass., where he attended 
the primary and grammar ‘schools until he was eleven, 
when he engaged himself to a fish and oyster man. 
His work was hard, but not too hard for him to study 
at night. 

At thirteen he became office boy for the negro at- 
torney, Robert Morris, and began the study of law. 
Shortly after this, however, he moved with his family 
to Ohio, and worked for two years as farmer, coal 
miner, machinist. In 1859 he returned to Boston 
with the purpose of becoming a mechanical engineer, 
but as this project failed he entered an upholstery 
factory as an apprentice. After becoming foreman 
of the shop he lett the business, and in 1867 took up 
the study of law in the office of James M. Keith. Two 
years later he entered the Harvard Law School, from 
which he was graduated in 1871. He had already be- 
come interested in polities, and was sent to the As- 
sembly the year of his graduation. 

In 1874 Collins was sent to the State Senate and 
served two terms. Largely through his efforts im- 
provements were made in Fort Pomt Channel and 
South Bay. In 1874 he was appointed Judge Advo- 
vate General of Massachusetts. In 1882 he went to 
Congress and was twice re-elected. In 1888 he was 
made permanent chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

President Cleveland appointed him Consul-General 
to London, in which office he won fame for himself 
and added to the esteem in which Americans were 
held in Great Britam. During his consulship, com- 
prised between the years 1893-97, he made his famous 
enswer to the British sneers regarding President 
Cleveland’s good will to England. He was facing 
what a dispatch termed “a rather impudent English 
audience,” and his opening remarks were received 
with considerable groaning and ironical laughter. He 
paused a moment in his speech and then uttered these 
words, which put an end to the sneering: 

There is no antagonism between the United States and any 
well-meaning State on earth. If the rest of the world under- 
stood the United States, as well as the United States under- 
stands the rest of the world, there would never be any danger 
to peace between my country and other nations. 

Patrick Collins was elected Mayor of Boston three 
times, his re-election in 1903 being by a plurality of 
27,000, the largest plurality a candidate for that office 
had received up to that time. 

On receiving the news of his death Grover Cleve- 
land said of him: 

In public life he was strictly honest and sincerely devoted to 
the responsibilities which office-holding involved. It is rare 


that a man of his great ability and with the reward of high 
statesmanship within his reach succeeds so well and for so long 
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a time in the discharge of duties pertaining to the executive 
head of the city of his home. 

The following is from the Christian Register (Bos- 
ton), and shows how this Roman Catholic Mayor was 
regarded by his fellow townsmen of other faiths: 

Patrick Collins, late mayor of Boston, was an Irishman, a 
Catholic, a Democrat, an honest man, and a good mayor. He 
was not only a self-made man in the usual sense of the term, 
but he was also a natural gentleman and a good scholar of 
many elegant attainments. He was capable of appearing 
among men of the first social rank with credit to himself and 
to the city which he represented. His favorite poem was said 
to have been Edwin Arnold’s “ He Who Died at Azan,” and he 
would never have made the mistake that some of the Boston 
dailies have made in describing it as a translation from the 
\rabic. A London editor once asked us what we did with the 
lrish immigrants who made so much trouble at home and 
seemed to be content with their lot in America. We took him 
to a public school in Boston where the principal kindly called 
upon the pupils to show what proficiency they had made in 
their studies. The editor and his wife, not suspecting our pur- 
pose, expressed their admiration at the order, discipline, and 
intelligence manifested. The principal then at our request 
asked all the children of foreign parentage to rise. Four-fifths 
of them did so, and, turning to the editor, we said, “ This is 
what we do with our Irish immigrants.” 


ROOSEVELT’S OPPORTUNITY. 

[The following appeared in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
for Ninth month 20th: } 

Our great nation, in common with nearly all the 
nations of the world, is rejoicing in the close of the 
sanguinary war between Japan and Russia. Our 
President has won great renown and applause for his 
indefatigable labor to bring about this desired econ- 
summation. This is not his first earnest and success- 
ful effort in the cause of peace. We gratefully re- 
member his great work in ending the coal strike and 
lis aiding Booker Washington in the education and 
elevation of the colored race. Now he is to be the 
leader in calling a world’s congress to preserve the 
world’s peace and to ameliorate the horors of war by 
» moré just and merciful international code. 

Shall not this new congress most earnestly consider 
the question of disarmament so forcibly advocated in 
the Czar’s call for a conference of Powers? I hope 
our people will again read and seriously consider this 
eall. It says: 

“ The economic crisis due, in great part, to the sys- 
tem of armaments and the continual danger which 
lies in this massing of war material are transforming 
the armed peace of our days into a crushing burden 
which the peoples have more and more difficulty in 
hearing. It appears evident that if this state of things 
were to be prolonged it would inevitably lead to the 
very cataclysm it is desired to avert, and the horrors 
whereof make every thinking being shudder in ad- 
vance. To put an end to these incessant armaments, 
and to seek the means of warding off the calamities 
which are threatening the whole world is the supreme 
duty to-day imposed upon all States.” 

Now, if our President should feel it right to advo- 
cate this course with the indefatigable energy which 
has brought about the peace treaty between Russia 
and Japan, I fully believe he would again be success- 
ful; and who can ealeulate the blessings it would con- 
fer upon the nations and upon the world? 





“ And after-ages as they rise 
Exulting would proclaim 
In choral union to the skies 
Their blessings on his name.” 


I read in the Public Ledger this morning the sad 
news of Japan’s great flagship blowing up and sink- 
ing with 600 men. It seems as if these great, costly 
warships were destined to be mighty coffins, too, in 
which to bury living men in the sea. Our country 
must bear its share of these awful catastrophes. The 
21st of last July about sixtyof our sailors were buried 
in the Bennington, and every addition to our navy 
(already far too large) increases this risk. Have we 
no better use for our young men of the United States 
than this? I feel that with the present spread of the 
light of knowledge of good feeling, and with the pres- 
ent interest in and work for peace and arbitration, 
there must come a demand that this massing of war 
material which is transforming the armed peace of 
our days into a crushing burden must cease. 


“As on Heaven’s bright face we look 


Let our kindling hopes expand; 
Let us pledge on nature’s book, 
Heart to heart and hand to hand. 
“For the glory that we saw 
In the battleflag unfurled 
Let us read Christ’s better law— 
Fellowship with all the world.” 


Wilmington, Del. 


Davin FErrIs. 








PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
BORS IN CANADA. 
[From The Friend (London) for Ninth month 8th.] 


DOUKHO- 


The casual visitor to the Doukhobor reserves in the 
Northwest, spending a night or two among that inter- 
esting people, is filled with admiration for the “ Uni- 
versal Christian Brotherhood.” Arrivi ing at a village 
at the close of a working day, he is struck with the 
peacefulness and prosperity of the scene. The hearty 
welcome to the best the house affords, the cleanliness 
and order that prevail, the splendid condition of the 
horses and cattle; all these things combine to fill the 
mind of the visitor with a sense that the communal 
system practiced by the Doukhobors is indeed a suec- 
cess. 

Then in conversation with the head of the house, 
if he is a communist, and with the neighbors who will 
gather in to see and talk to the stranger, he will hear 
that the conscientious convictions of the Doukhobors 
have led them to give up the individual holding of 
property; that the summer’s earnings of all Doukho- 
bors who are not wanted for the farm work, amount- 
ing to, perhaps, $100,000 in all, are placed in the 
common treasury; that horses, cows, and in some vil- 
lages, even poultry, are kept in common buildings. 
He will learn, too, that the central fund is controlled 
and expended for the community by Verigin, the 
leader, and a committee of three, who buy all the 
clothing materials and some foodstuffs wholesale in 
the East, or in Winnipeg; and that the village supplies 
are kept in one place in the village, whence they are 


distributed at stated times. He will be told that 


there is no one Doukhobor with greater authority 


; 
. 
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than the rest; that Verigin is their cond and is sim- 
ply their spokesman. Are they not all brothers, and 
do they not recognize only one King over them, that 
is, God ? 

3ut if he is more than a casual visitor, if he lives 
among them, and gets to know them well, he will soon 
learn that the reverse of the shield is very different. 
The community is held together mainly by Verigin’s 
influence. This influence is based partly on his per- 
sonal force of character, partly on something much 
more subtle. To outsiders he alwé ays disclaims any 
special authority over the Doukhobors, while the 
truth is, that the sovereignty he exercises over them 
is almost as absolute as that of the Czar over his sub- 
jects. Many of the Doukhobors do certainly believe 
Verigin to be something more than human. This 
superstitious reverence is, of course, strongest in the 
women, with whom Verigin’s power mainly lies. It 
deters many a man from leaving the community to 
know that, if he does so, his wife, by Verigin’s com- 
mand, will return to her own home. We know two 
or three cases where this has already taken place, and 
has brought much trouble into previously happy cir- 
cles. 

History repeats itself in the annals of the Doukho- 
bors, and Verigin would seem not to have studied in 
vain the past history of his sect. The Doukhobors 
who migrated to Canada were almost entirely mem- 
bers of that party which, in Russia, had accepted 
Verigin as its leader. It will be remembered by those 
who have read anything of the history of the Douk- 
hobors, that on the death of the last leader there was 
a great division among the Doukhobors on the ques- 
tion of headship. The party who decided in favor of 
Peter Verigin came to Canada finally, while the anti- 
Veriginite party still remain in the Trans-Caucasus. 
Only one or two of this latter party came to Canada, 
and these have been individualists from the beginning. 
But the number of individualists is slowly increasing 
in most of the colonies, and now there is scarcely a 
village that does not contain one or two. 

It is a curious fact that a man’s belief in com- 
munism and his belief in Verigin seem to go hand in 
hand. Directly one goes, the other also disappears. 
When a man leaves the community, he is ready to 
become naturalized, to work on his own homestead 
in accordance with the homestead regulations, and to 
keep the laws with regard to the registration of births 
and deaths (concerning marriages I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge, as the individualists are a 
small body as yet, and the Doukhobors have always 
been less ready to register these than births and 
deaths). Three years ago the Doukhobors were be- 
ginning to overcome their distrust of Government in- 
tervention in this direction; but since the arrival of 
Verigin registration has almost ceased among the 
community. 

The chief point now at issue between the Doukho- 
bors and the Canadian Government is the question 
of naturalization. The law with regard to the holding 
of land provides that, after three years’ fulfilment of 
certain conditions of residence and labor on the 160 
acres which form the Government free grant, an im- 
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migrant receives a title to his homestead if he is a 
British subject. The oath of allegiance presented no 
difficulties to the communal conscience of the Douk- 
hobors three years ago, and they had decided to con- 
form to the law in this respect, and to accept the re- 
sponsibilities that naturalization would bring. But 
since Verigin came, there has been a change, and now 
the community has decided that it is contrary to their 
conscientious convictions to become the subjects of 
any earthly king. Verigin himself, curiously enough, 
had no such qualms, and he suggested at one time that 
it might be possible that the titles to the homesteads 
which would belong to the Doukhobors individually, 
if naturalized, might, on his becoming a British sub- 
ject, be made out in his name. This suggestion, | 
need searcely say, met with no encouragement from 
the authorities. 

Though the Doukhobor theory is against private 
ownership in land, yet none are quicker than the 
Doukhobors to resent any infringement of the rights 
of private property; and though they claim the title 
of “ Universal Christian Brotherhood,” nothing can 
be less brotherly than the attitude the community 
takes with regard to its members who have left its 
ranks. Altogether the Doukhobor communistic the- 
ories, except in a very few cases, give one the impres- 
sion of being a growth from without and not from 
within; of having been superimposed on a character 
that is foreign to them. 

There are some obvious material advantages in 
the community, such as getting goods cheaper by 
wholesale purchase; the evident gain of working land, 
as they do, en bloc, instead of in small pieces, widely 
scattered; and the possibility it gives them, as a com- 
munity, of buying expensive farm machinery, which 
as individuals ‘they could not afford. On the moral 
side the advantages are not so obvious. The com- 
munity tends to foster dishonesty in trifles, and has a 
blighting influence on a man’s independence of judg- 
ment. Individualist Doukhobors have, as a rule, 
greater confidence in themselves, and more “ back- 
bone.” 

One cannot but have a strong regard and affection 
for individuals among the Doukhobors, and a strong 
feeling that the virtues which shine most prominently 
in them—honesty, cleanliness, sobriety—must have 
their influence on the country; and one cannot but 
long earnestly that they may, at no distant time, 
shake off the narrowing influences they dwell among. 
and learn to live their own lives, to trust their own 
intelligence for decisions, and learn lessons, too, from 
the Canadians, lessons of trustfulness, of generosity 
and helpfulness, which they greatly need; and most 
of all that they may learn that money is not one of 
the “ best gifts,” but that, in more senses than one, 
“the life is more than meat.”—Hannah Bellows. 


Know, dear brother, that courtesy is one of the 
qualities of God himself, who, of his courtesy giveth 
his sun and his rain to the just and the unjust; and 
courtesy is the sister of charity the which quencheth 
hate and keepeth love alive.-—‘‘ Etchingham Letters.” 
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VICTOR HUGO ON IMMORTALITY. 


I fee! in myself the future life. I am like a forest 
that has been more than once cut down. The new 
shoots are stronger and livelier than ever. I am ris- 
ing, I know, toward the sky. The sunshine is on my 
head. The earth gives me its generous sap, but 
heaven lights me with reflections of unknown worlds. 
You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of bod- 
ily powers. Why, then, is my soul the more luminous 
when my bodily powers begin to fail? Winter is on 
my head and eternal spring is in my heart. I breathe 
at this hour the fragrance of the lilaes, the violets and 
the roses as at twenty years. The nearer I approach 
the end the plainer I hear around me the immortal 
symphonies of the worlds which invite me. It is mar- 
velous, yet simple. For half a century I have been 
writing my thoughts in prose, verse, history, philoso- 
phy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, song— 
I have tried all. But I feel that I have not said the 
thousandth part of what isin me. When I go down 
to the grave I can say, like so many others, “ I have 
finished my day’s work ” ; I cannot say, “ I have fin- 
ished my life.” My day’ s work will be gin again the 
next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley, it is a 
thoroughfare. It closes in the twilight to open with 
the dawn. My work is only beginning. My monu- 
ment is hardly above its foundation. I would be 
glad to see it mounting and mounting forever. The 
thirst for the infinite proves infinity. 








A LETTER FROM WESTMORELAND. 


Leaving Belfast, Ireland, in Seventh month, I so- 
journed a few weeks near Gatebeck, Westmoreland, 
and enjoyed several trips through the hill country of 
the Kendal district. It was here I met Mr. and Mrs. 
Gawthrop, f ‘rom Pennsylvania, four years ago, when 
in search of his ancestor’s grave. On driving toa 
small cemetery, one mile from Gatebeck (in Sepul- 
chre Lane), we had to climb the high wall, and 
scraped the few moss-covered flat gravestones with 
our penknives, but the records of the departed were 
non est. The city of Kendal, nestling among the 
hills, presents a delightful picture, and called to my 
mind its honored associations with George Fox’s 
time; also Mrs. Barr’s “ Friend Olivia.” On the 
north looms up the ruins of the old castle, while on 
the south hill, overlooking the gray, ancient city, 
frowns a huge cannon on a ruined parapet of the old 
fort, surrounded by a moat. Oliver, they say, bat- 
tered the castle from here, the balls flying over the 
city. From the main avenue several very narrow 
streets run up to the crest of this hill, so steep it ap- 
peared at a 40-degree angle. The tiny, solid stone 
houses, built at all angles to each other, with stone 
steps leading to the doors, with paucity of yard or 
garden, and one another—one wondered how 
the people could live with comfort, or even health. 
Over the summit a nicely-wooded park, with seats and 
rockeries, playground, water, ete., furnish ample 
room for juveniles, invalids and visitors. The mean- 
dering of the river Kent, with its quaint bridges, the 
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fine old church tower with 


its ancient British and 
Gothic, and, I think, Norman styles of architecture, 
together with the Abbey ruins, near the river bank, 
dating now one thousand years bac *k, all add to the in- 


terest of this historic city. Friends have a first-class 
boarding school, known as the Stramongate. I was 
pleased when attending their monthly meeting to 
find both good fellowship and interest taken in pres- 
ent-day society matters. Snowden 
one of their bright ministers. 
land, United States, so 
America for his bride. 

Returning to Gatebeck, six miles, hill and dale, a 
grand undulating stretch of country, intersected by 
canal and stream, and well wooded, present a lively 
aspect. An ascent of a mile from the village brings 
to view a splendid panorama of the mountains in the 
lake district, Coniston, Old Man, the Langdale, 
Pike’s, and the whole range, leading up to Helvellyn. 
Then to the south we see Moorecombe Bay and sur- 
rounding hills, with the charming village of Grange, 
at the base. This village has been described as so 
lovely that heaven could not be much more so. Our 
friends, the Grahams, live here—John W.’s father 
and sisters—and the latter have visited your shores 
this summer. 

My kind friend, T. Henderson, under whose hos- 
pitable roof I was staying, secured a permit for a 
party of us to inspect the mansion and grounds of 
Levans Hall, some miles north, and a most enjoyable 
time we had. The gardens and lawns are laid out in 
geometric and fantastic style. Box trees and yews, 
both English and Irish, of gigantie size, many 
trimmed to the shapes of lions, pheasants, ete., tropi- 
cal plants and trees and exotics, abound. Lawns are 
laid out with groups of Cedrus Deodara and Libani, 
Thujas of various kinds in rich profusion, Cypresses, 
Sequoia Gigantea (or Wellingtonia, as in England), 
of which I have seen on this side larger trees than 
any in New York State. Auracaria grows to a height 
of thirty or forty feet (the common name is “ Monkey 
Tree”). Retinospora also grows very large and in 
variety. I ae ‘tually saw in the center of a flower bed 
two stalks of Indian corn, stout, but only four feet 
high. One of the ladies queried if I knew the genus, 
and we both laughed. 


Braithwaite is 
She was from Mary- 
Isaac B. must have gone to 





The immense hedges aston- 
ished me. One large square of nice lawn, 60 by 60 
feet, was enclosed by holly, spruce, yew, thuja, ete., 
with a sprinkling of deciduous trees, all six feet wide 
and twelve feet high, trimmed up in regular square- 
shaped walls. We entered by two nice evergreen 
arches, and inside, on the green sward, rustic seats 
were arranged for comfort and viewing games of ten- 
nis, etc. Inside the mansion were curios in great 
variety—relics of Napoleon, Wellington, ete. All the 
furniture was of solid oak, and much of the carving 
very fine, and all in oak, doors and window casings in- 
eluded. Beautiful oil paintings adorned the sides of 
its stately halls. Sreruen R. Suir. 
Tal y Cafn, Llandudno, North Wales. 








The soul of man is by nature Christian. —Tertul- 
lian. 
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Epitors: Lypra H. HAL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 


ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 30, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE MAKING OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Lona since was the discovery made that “ it all de- 
pends on the teacher,” and yet in First-day school 
work we have turned our attention to everything else 
but the training of teachers. We have developed the 
organization of our schools and united them into 
unions and these into vearly meeting associations. 
Conferences have been held at regular intervals and 
many things discussed. Great care has been given to 
the selection of books for the libraries. Over and 
over have we wrestled with the problem of retaining 
our older boys and girls. Most of all have we spent 
time and money on lesson leaves, pictures and maps. 
We have come ahnost even to the dread subject as to 
whether singing and instrumental music may not 
sometime be introduced into our First-day schools 
greatly to their upbuilding. Much that we have thus 
done has been of the greatest importance, and much 
of it has been well done. But we have said all the 
time that these things after all do not matter so much 
if we but have good teachers. Some of the problems 
we have spent so much time in discussing have time 
after time been settled with the decision that the only 
solution is good teachers. Yet we have not gotten 
around to the ways and means of having the best pos- 
sible teachers. We have devoted ourselves to all the 
secondary things and left the one primary and essen- 
tial thing to take care of itself. 

There has been some inclination to apply to the 
teacher what was said of the poet, and to believe that 
one must be a born teacher in order to expect any 
success much worth while. But however true this 
may be of the supply of our professional day school 
teachers, it cannot apply to First-day school teachers. 
These we cannot select at large. We cannot have 
for First-day school teaching the limited number of 
born teachers. Their best energies are taken with 
their every-day school work, and there are usually not 
enough even of overworked teachers to man all the 
First-day school classes. 

Many of us who feel ourselves very far from spe- 
cially fitted by natural endowments for this import- 
ant service find ourselves drawn into it and find the 
responsibility of it resting upon us. First-day school 
teachers have to be made if we are to do effective 
work in religious education. 
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The First-day School Organization of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting and the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia have joined forces and gone seri- 
ously and practically into the problem of normal 
training of First-day school teachers. Their work an- 
nounced in this and other issues of the LNTELLIGENCER 
will be watched with a great deal of interest. The 
Philadelphia classes which are to be carried on 
throughout the winter months will be attended by 
teachers of schools as far distant as twenty and thirty 
miles. By the co-operation of so many, in case there 
iz a hearty response to the invitation thus to co-oper- 
ate, much more can be accomplished than any one 
center could do alone; and far more can be done by a 
regular course continued through several months 
than could possibly be done by a conference or even a 
summer school of a few weeks. 

In thus making normal work for teachers in relig- 
ious schools as serious a matter as for those of every- 
day schools we have the opportunity of taking the 
lead, and no doubt the success of the Philadelphia 
normal classes will be a matter of interest to others as 
well as to our Friendly centers. So the importance of 
making this Philadelphia effort as great a success as 
possible by all within reach giving it hearty and en- 
thusiastie co-operation is thus brought home to us as a 
great responsibility. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

But meager reports of the Peace Congress, in ses- 
sion at Lucerne, are to be had through the newspa- 
pers. We hope to have some glimpses of it in the 
letters of our friend, Emily P. Yeo, who is attending 
the Congress as the delegate of Friends’ General Con- 
ference, and is in company with Phebe C. Wright and 
Frances Baright. 

The Congress opened on the 19th with 340 dele- 
gates. Among the delegates mentioned by name in 
the American papers are Rabbi Louis Grossman, of 
Cincinnati; Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston; Ed- 
win D. Mead, of Boston; Samuel R. Thayer. <A reso- 
lution was unanimously passed thanking Congress- 
man Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, for his efforts 
to create an international parliament. M. Comtesse, 
a member of the Swiss government, was elected hon- 
orary chairman and made the opening address. Fred- 
eric Passy, formerly a member of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and known and beloved by friends of 
peace of all nations, spoke in behalf of France for a 
worldwide peace. Dr. Trueblood, speaking for the 
American delegates, presented a proposition anal- 
agous to that recently adopted by the Interparlia- 
mentary Congress at Brussels, favoring a second eon- 
ference at The Hague for the purpose of drawing an 
international arbitration treaty, and also favoring 


periodical congresses for the discussion of questions 
relating to the limitation or reduction of armaments 
and the protection of neutral commerce against bel- 
ligerents. Elie Dueommune, of Berne, was elected 
president of the Congress. The Congress gave its ap- 
! proval in spite of the opposition of the Socialist dele- 
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gates to a proposition of E. D. Gwynn, of Boston, and 
seconded by Edwin D. Mead, favoring the foundation 
of an international organization with endowments 
trom commercial men in various countries for the 
jurthering of a world-wide peace propaganda. This 
was referred to the Berne Permanent Bureau of 
Peace, to be put into execution. On the 22d the Con- 
gress telegraphed congratulations to King Oscar, of 
Sweden, and to the members of the Norwegian Cabi- 
net, on the pacific solution of the difficulties between 


Sweden and Norway. Several motions were passed 


relative to the refusal of Russia and Japan to accept 
mediation, and calling the attention of the nations ad- 
hering to The Hague conference to the violation of 
pacifie principles in the Portsmouth treaty of peace. 


The delegates appointed by Norway and Sweden 
to arrange terms for the dissolution of the union have 
signed a protocol which will become a treaty when 
ratified by the two parliaments. The agreement pro- 
vides for the complusory arbitration before The 
Hague Court of all disputes except matters of vital 
interest for the period of a decade, with extensions 
for other periods of ten years unless two years pre- 
vious notice is given of an intention to abrogate it. 
The treaty also provides for a neutral zone on either 
side of the frontier, and for the demolition of the 
fortresses within that zone, with the exception of the 
old portions of certain historie structures. 


The City Party held its nominating convention in 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on the morning 
of the 20th. Of the 1,101 divisions of the city 916 
sent delegates, and these included a goodly number 
of Friends. In a cut which appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Press, showing a band of delegates marching to 
the convention, the business manager of the [yret- 
LIGENCER Was seen in the front rank. Amid much en- 
thusiasm the following candidates were nominated: 
For sheriff, Wilson H. Brown; for coroner, J. M. 
Rush Jermon; for city commissioners, Rudolph 
Blankenburg and Edward A. Anderson; for Judge of 
Common Pleas Court, Craig Biddle; for Judge of 
Orphans’ Court, Morris Dallett. These nominations 
have since been ratified by the Democrats and Pro- 
hibitionists of the city, and campaign meetings have 
already begun. 


New York, which has been one of the slowest of 
the big cities in establishing manual training in pub- 
lie schools, is now to have a manual training school 
that will be one of the finest of its kind in the coun- 
try. Stuyvesant High School, in Fifteenth Street, 
the corner stone of which was recently laid, is the 
first manual training high school to be established in 
Manhattan. Philadelphia had a manual training 
school more than twenty vears ago. Bre oklvn started 
hers fifteen-vears ago. Then Boston fell in line. The 
new school will not be a trade school, but will be an 
institution where pupils may learn the proper applica- 
tion of art to industry. 
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Statistics recently published show that in the 
United States the per capita consumption of tobacco 
is 5.40 pounds. The only country that exceeds this 
is Belgium, where the average is 6.21; next on the 
list comes Germany, with 3.44 pounds, while in Rus- 
sia the average is but 1.10 pounds. Is it not about 
time for thoughtful men addicted to the smoking 
habit to consider whether there is any connection be- 
tween American nervousness, and the prevalence of 
dyspepsia in this country, with the almost universal 
use of a weed containing one of the strongest narcotic 
poisons known to the scientist 


The diplomatic representatives of Germany and 
France have reached a complete agreement on all the 
disputed points of the Morocean question. 


The Independent Order of Odd Fellows, at its re- 
cent convention in Philadelphia, adhered to its de- 
cision to bar from membership saloon keepers, bar 
tenders and professional gamblers, but refused to ex- 
tend the prohibition to manufacturers of intoxicating 
liquors. 


The Allegheny Presbytery of the United Presby- 
terian Church, recently in session at Pittsburg, adopt- 
ed a resolution authorizing women to attend the ses- 
sions of the Presbytery, and to vote on all subjects 
coming before that body. 


Again and again appeals have been made to women 
to show their love for the birds by refusing to wear 
feathers on their hats, especially of those birds that 
are killed for their feathers, but many, very many, 
still remain deaf to these pleas. A writer in the 
Public Ledger suggests that a law allowing feathers 
te be worn only by plain women, or women past forty, 
would put an end to the evil. While this is not to be 
taken seriously, it is just possible that wholesome ridi- 
cule might reach those who are deaf to the eall of 
merev. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The Illinois Yearly Meeting has been sufficiently 
deseribed in detail by others, and little remains for 
the writer to do but give impressions that came to 
him regarding the different sessions, and express 
thankfulness for the fellowship enjoyed in them, and 
in the homes where he was so fortunate as to be a 
guest. It is not too much to say that no yearly meet- 
ing in proportion to its numerical strength has more 
good material in it for leadership than has Illinois. 
The only qualification of this statement necessary is 
to say that too many of its well qualified leaders are 
practically isolated Friends, living away from the 
meetings of which they are members. The local meet- 
ings are thus deprived of their every-day and First- 
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day services. That both the members and the meet- 
ings suffer from this unfortunate situation requires 
no proof. 

The homes in which we were permitted to break 
bread with their members were those of Abel Mills, 
John Swaney, William Mills, Oscar Bumgarner, 
Mary and Alice Tomlinson, Amos and Morris Wilson. 
Clear Creek homes are characterized by genuine hos- 
pitality. The farms in this region are valu- 
able far below the surface, as well as for 
their crop-producing qualities above ground. The 
land is considered worth from $160 to $180 
an acre for agricultural purposes, and four hun- 
dred feet under ground a vein of bituminous coal, sev- 
eral feet thick, is deposited. The working of this coal 
deposit is one of the possibilities of the near future. 


* % * 


The people in the Clear Creek neighborhood, 
Friends and others, are more than ordinarily inter- 
ested in education. The school houses are remark- 
ably well appointed, and more than ordinarily well- 
paid teachers impart thorough instruction in the 
studies which make up the curriculum. Not a few 
of the young people pursue a higher education in the 
normal schools and universities of the State. We 
know of few country school houses which in appro- 
priateness of architecture and character of appoint- 
ment equal the one in the Clear Creek district. In 
this land of magnificent distances names are not as 
closely and clearly applicable to the things described 
as might be. Clear Creek is a mile or more from the 
meeting house where the yearly meeting was held, 
and the creek itself is “ clear of w ater,” most of the 
year, as an eastern minister of revered memory once 
declared. Still the old meeting house and the bury- 
ing ground are near the banks where Clear Creek 
ought to be, and where it is something of a raging tor- 
rent during the rainy season. Streams of water run- 
ning through this alluvial soil carry on a perpetual 
and rapid erosion, and play fantastic tricks on the 
face of nature by assuming a snake-like wandering 
through the fields. 

* * 


Illinois Yearly Meeting closed Fifth-day, the 14th 
inst., and on Sixth-day morning we turned our faces 
homeward by way of Chicago. Clement Flitcraft, 
son of Allen J., and grandson of Allen, conveyed cer- 
tain of the travelers to McNabb, where the company 
took the cars, Thomas and Mary Poulson, and Hamp- 
tonetta Burgess, with the writer, for Chicago, and 
Griffith and Mary Coale for West Liberty, Iowa. A 
long wait at La Salle was made not only endurable, 
but enjoyable, by the company of these Friends. We 
went by way of the mining hamlet of Ladd, as we 
came. Its inhabitants are not more than a few hun- 
dred, but it supports about twenty saloons, and of 
course they are kept going, $500 license fee and all, 
by the miners, not a few of whose wives we saw work- 
ing as beasts of burden. Still the wise and prudent 
tell us that the liquor issue is not much of an economic 
or social problem. It ought to take no argument to 


show that the money which goes to support Ladd’s 
saloons would help marvelously in elevating the 
standard of Ladd’s homes. 


* * & 


Arriving in Chicago we are domiciled in the pleas- 
ant home of Thomas Poulson, and the sincere hospi- 
telity of the family of this Danish-American Friend 
will be long reme mbered. On First- -day meeting was 
attended in the room in the Athenzeum. It is in the 
midst of Chicago’s busy mart, and from the window 
a fine view is had of the lake. The clang and roar of 
the street cars without did not disturb the quiet into 
which the meeting gathered. We became the guests 
of Jonathan and Hannah Plummer, accompanying 
them to their suburban home at Glencoe. It was 
good to meet and mingle with these concerned and 
progressive Friends. The Society owes more to Jona- 
than than it is likely to adequately recognize. It was 
he who projected our philanthropic activities out of 
which grew the General Conference as we now have 
it. It is most unfortunate that the health of this 
forceful Friend is such as to prevent his taking part 
in our activities as he would like, and as he would to 
the Society’s profit if he could. Returning to Chi- 
cago we became the guest of Albert Miller, in his 
pleasant home on Washington Park. Here we met 
our Friend Thomas Woodnut, who is recovering un- 
der the hospitable Miller roof from an illness which 
took him for a time to a hospital. Thomas is the one 
man in the Chicago meeting most watchful of the 
flock, in his kindly and helpful family visits, keeping 
up the bond of unity among the few Friends in the 
busy Western city and its suburbs. 


* & 


Leaving Chicago Second-day morning, the 16th, we 
stopped off for a couple of days in southern Michigan 
for a family visit. Here we met a cousin who was one 
of the pioneers, and who struggled with an adverse 
wilderness and a stony soil, to subdue which required 
an infinite toil and patience hard to appreciate, except 
in close contact. Surely the Middle West owes much 
to the men who first wielded the axe against the 
almost impenetrable forest, and first drove the 
ploughshare into the unyielding prairie. As a civil- 
izing force, peaceful conquerors of nature in the 
rough, the men and women of the pioneer generation 
were “ winners of the West ” indeed. The trip which 
closed in Philadelphia the morning of the 22d lasted 
five weeks, during which time we traveled about 
3,500 miles. The days were full of interest, and we 
hope they were not entirely devoid of helpfulness. 
We trust in the near future we shall make a more 
definite statement of some Friendly conditions in the 
Middle West than has been advisable in these some- 
what rambling notes. a. Ws WW 








Politeness is growing to be a valuable asset in mod- 
ern business. “ The meek shall inherit the earth.” 
We all prefer to trade with a courteous rather than 
with a surly man or woman. 
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CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The fall session of the Executive Committee of the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associations was held 
on Seventh-day, Ninth month 16th, in Room No. 1, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets Meeting House, Philadel- 
phia, with a smaller number than aveal 3 in attendance, 
although the number of associations now members of 
the conference is greater than ever before. Joel Bor- 
ton, in speaking of this, said he wished members 
would observe the request of the secretary, made in 
sending notice of meeting, that if unable to attend 

each should endeavor to have another member of the 
teeal association attend in his or her place. This 
would insure a good attendance. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of the chairman, 
Horace Roberts, Harry A. Hawkins was appointed to 
serve for the day. After the routine business was 
finished some account of the Spring Conference was 
given. 

THE PENDLETON MEETING. 

The Pendleton, Ind., meeting was reported by R. 
Barclay Spicer, who spoke of the paper prepared by 
Frances M. Robinson that was presented there, fol- 
lowed by live discussion. Ellwood Trueblood’s re- 
marks on “ Inspiration ” were especially noted. 

The report from the Literature Committee showed 
progress. 

The auditors were appointed at this time, Franklin 
Packer, of Newtown, and Grace L. Bond, of Hope- 
well, Va., Association, being named for this service. 

An estimate of the present amount in the treasury 
was desired, and about $135 was reported by the 
treasurer, Fred. P. Supplee. 


THE AUTUMN CONFERENCE, 


‘The subject of the Fall Conference claimed atten- 
tion. There had been no invitation received for this 
meeting, which made the plans much more difficult. 
It was felt it would be well to hold it in some locality 
where the local association work is at a low ebb. 
After an interesting discussion it was finally agreed 
to appoint a Committee of Arrangements, to which 
should be delegated the duty of securing a place for 
holding such meeting, as well as arrangements for 
same. This committee consists of R. Barelay Spicer, 
Harry A. Hawkins, Helen C. Livezey, George H. 
Nutt and Elizabeth Woodman. Topics and sugges- 
tions for the meeting were desired, and the thought 
was expressed that “ The Woodbrooke Settlement ” 
would be full of interest for all workers, and a ses- 
sion devoted to the practical and spiritual side of this 
work was much favored. 

The question of change in the Discipline was also 
and 


suggested, and “ Peace Arbitration” it was 
thought would be a most timely subject. The Lu- 


cerne Congress and The Hague Court were men- 
tioned as-sub-divisions of the subject, with lessons to 
be drawn from the “ Treaty at Portsmouth.” 

One explanation of the fact that no plan had been 
offered for the Fall Conference was felt to be that so 


few associations have at this time taken up the fall ' 


work and thus early could not consider the subject. 
Attention might be called to this before the adjourn-. 
ment in the spring, however, and thus avoid delay. 

The Mountain Lake Park Conference for Eighth 
month, 1906, was referred to, at which two sessions 
are to be filled by association section. 

A Nominating Committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a program for these dates, as follows: Joel Bor- 
ton, Jas. S. Hiatt, Harriett Cox McDowell, Clara S. 
Rushmore, Arabella Carter, Mary Fox and Franklin 
Packer. To this committee was also given the duty of 
appointing the association sections of the Ce ntral 
Committee for the next two years following the next 
conference. 

A COURSE OF READING. 

It was desired attention should be called to the 
Course of Reading outlined by the “ Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles,” and that 
associations shall come into closer touch with this 
committee. Local associations might also do well to 
bring up discussion on Discipline that intelligent 
thought may be given this matter of so much present 
interest. 

After a most interesting session the meeting ad- 
journed to the Fall Conference, where a short sitting 
of the executive will be held. 

ARABELLA Carter, Sec. 








HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Moorestown, N. J., on the 14th inst. The day was 
an ideal one. The meeting was unusually large, and 
the impressiveness of the occasion will long be re- 
membered. 

The ministering Friends were David Ferris, of 
Wilmington; Mary Travilla, of West Chester; Ernest 
Cotterel, of London, England; Rachel L ippincott, 
Joel Borton and Edwin Holmes, from Salem Quar- 
ter, whose messages of love were remarkable for their 
harmonious unanimity of thought, dwelling upon the 
Divine Immanence as the fundamental principle of 
our Society. 

The business was of a routine nature. The report 
of the Boarding Home Committee was read and ap- 
proved, with few changes in the appointment of those 
in charge. They are still laboring under the burden 
of debt. 

A bountiful lunch was provided for all, where an 
opportunity for social mingling was embraced and 
enjoyed. c. 








As a race, we have been working, in the domains 
of law and government, for centuries, not to abolish 
high office, but to regulate it by proper checks and 
balances, so that it may work for the good of the 
many; and, in the domain of economics, “it is equally 
our task not to attack large fortunes in themselves, 
but intelligently and without hysterics to set about 
the creation of checks and balances by which great 
power in the form of wealth may be so controlled that 
it will do no injury to the many.—J. Laurence 
Laughlin, in the Atlantic. 
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WITH THE FRIENDS AT WARRINGTON. 


- Warrington Meeting House is in York County, 

Pa., about ten miles from Dillsburg. It is a substan- 
tial stone building, one story in height, with a high 
pitched roof. The stone in the gable end bears the 
date 1765. One-half of the house was evidently built 
at a later date, for it lacks the large open fireplaces 
that occupy two corners of the older end. The house 
is surrounded by a grove of noble trees covering 
thirty acres. This valuable property is now cared for 
by Menallen Monthly Meeting, and cannot be sold 
because of certain clauses in the deed. A few years 
ago the walls of the house were re-pointed and a new 
roof was put on, so that the building presents an im- 
posing apearance. Within everything is in primeval 
simplicity. The floor is uncarpeted, and half of the 
benches are entirely without backs. 

One hundred years ago the meeting held here was 
the most important in Warrington Quarter, but 
through deaths, removals and disownments the neigh- 
borhood has undergone a complete change, and now 
there is but one Friends’ family within five miles of 
the meeting house. Long ago the quarterly meeting 
ceased to be held here, and afterwards the monthly 
ineeting and the First-day meetings for worship were 
discontinued. But a meeting for worship is still held 
here once a year, on the Fourth First-day in Ninth 
month, which is attended by hundreds of people. 

It was to visit one of these annual meetings that I 
left Philadelphia on the 22d, shortly before noon, and 
reached Dillsburg, via Harrisburg, about five o’clock. 
There is one Friend living here who is a Friend all 
through, and would be a willing worker in our Society 
if a field were open for her activity. Her husbend, 
though not a member, is in full sympathy with her. 
After an hour or two of pleasant social intercourse, 
accompanied by a good supper, I left for the home of 
her brother, William R. Cook, the one family living 
near the meeting house. 

The dwelling of my host was not quite so old as the 
house of worship, but was built in 1785, by his great- 
grandfather, and the fifth generation of Cooks is now 
enjoying its sheltering roof. The living room has not 
been modernized, and the unpainted joists overhead 
have the rich coloring that only time ean give. The 
members of this family are worthy of their abode. 
The father is a living exponent of Friends’ testi- 
monies, and an up-to-date, thrifty farmer; the mother 
is a true helpmeet; of the eight living children the 
two older ones are married, and the other six are 
teaching in the publie schools of York County. No 
one can say that this family is not doing its share of 
inissionary work. 

On the morning appointed for the meeting the air 
was crisp, but not too cool, the sun shone brightly, 
and the sky was as blue as on the rarest day of June. 
It is a saving among the people here that “ it never 
rains on Quaker day.” As we approached the meet- 
ing house we saw others coming from every direction. 
The majority of them were young, and in many in- 
stances a young man and maiden were riding to- 
gether. It did not have much the appearance of a 
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Friendly gathering, for several of the young men 
were smoking their cigars. The horses were hitched 
cverywhere under the trees, and the people strolled 
through the woods and the graveyard. The people 
of the nearby village of Wellsville have been allowed 
to use the graveyard as a cemetery, and in return for 
this privilege they keep it in good order. 

At the appointed hour we took our seats on the 
upper benches, some Friends from Menallen being 
there to add weight to the meeting. Others gathered 
vithin, and a few words concerning Friends’ manner 
of worship were followed by a time of quiet com- 
munion. As the spoken message was delivered others 
came in until the house was filled. The audience was 
very attentive, and many of the upturned faces bore 
the stamp of earnest striving for the things that are 
worth while. In addition to what I had to offer the 
venerable Hiram Griest spoke impressively. Then, 
ufter a few words of earnest prayer, the meeting con- 
cluded. 

There were perhaps 1,200 people on the grounds, 
and not more than a third of these came into the 
house; but there was no disorder outside. They spent 
the time exchanging greetings with one another and 
enjoying the delightful autumn weather. Many of 
those assembled were members of other churches who 
liad absented themselves from their accustomed 
places to mingle with the Friends. How much of the 
seed dropped in this fertile but uncultivated field will 
grow and bear fruit only the Lord of the Harvest will 
ever know. Evizasetu Lioyp. 








BUCKS COUNTY FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
UNION. 

Bucks County (Pa.) First-day School Union con- 
vened at Solebury meeting house on the 23d of Ninth 
month, with a large attendance and interesting pro- 
gram. All schools in the county were represented. 
except Bristol and Fallsington. The schools all take 
a vacation during some part of the vear, except New- 
town and Makefield, and the adult class at Solebury- 

Interesting accounts of the summer’s work were re- 

ceived from Buckingham, Wrightstown, Newtown, 
Maketield, George School, Langhorne and Solebury. 
3ernard Walton, of George School, and Martha C. 
Wilson, of Newtown, were appointed to attend the 
First-day School Conferences in Philadelphia, in 
Eleventh and Fifth months, and report the same at 
the following meetings of the Union. 

Bernard Walton gave a graphic account of a few 
of the addresses and Bible talks, given at Buck Hill 
assembly in June. The advantages accruing from 
these meetings were enumerated by several. 

A question that called forth a lively discussion, 
with no one to advocate the negative, was, “ Would 
3ucks be benefited by a teachers’ institute for all 
First-day school workers. Geo. L. Maris opened the 
diseussion, and was followed by Barclay Eyre, of 
Dolington, Edward S. Hutchinson, Martha C. Wil- 
son, Belle Vansant, Franklin Packer and John M. 
Stapler, of Newtown; R. M. Price, Ruth A. Roberts 
and others of Soleburv; George H. Nutt and William 
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E. Roberts, of George School; Mary W. Atkinson, of 
Buckingham; Hugh B. Eastburn, of Doylestown, and 
others. Others who by their speaking added interest 
tc the sessions were: Walter Hayhurst, of Lambert- 
ville; Abel Mahan, of Trenton; Dr. Janney, of Had- 
donfield Quarter, N. J.; Lydia M. E. Thomson, of 
Wycombe; Harriet Worthington, of Centreville, and 
others. 

It was decided, if way opens, to hold an institute at 
Newtown this winter, the committee in charge being 
the superintendents of the several schools, with J. 
Wilmer Lundy, of Newtown, as chairman. It was 
requested that the name of George L. Maris be added 
te the committee. 

Solebury’s half hour was filled by recitations by 
Emma <A. Fell and Alice R. Price, and a pleasing ex- 
ercise by the primary class in chage of Martha B. 
White. The juniors gave in a brief serial story a 
sketch of the life of Frances E. Willard, which illus- 
trated the text, “* When I was a child I thought as a 
child, but when I grew older I put away childish 
things.” 

Franklin Packer was chosen to relieve George H. 
Nutt, and another to take the place of Isabella Wor- 
thington, of Buckingham, they having filled the po- 
sition of clerk and assistant most acceptably. 

The next meeting will occur at Doylestown on the 
fourth Seventh-day in Fourth month, 1906. 

*% &= & 


IMMORTAL LIFE. 


It seemeth such a little way to me 

Across to that strange country—the Beyond; 
And yet not strange, for it has grown to be 

The home of those of whom I am so fond: 
They make it seem familiar and most dear, 
As journeying friends bring distant regions near. 


So close it lies, that when my sight is.clear 
I think I almost see the gleaming strand; 
I know I feel those who have gone from here 
Come near enough sometimes to touch my hand. 
I often think, but for our veiled eyes, 
We should find heaven right round about us lies. 


I cannot make it seem a day to dread, 

When from this dear world I shall journey out 
To that dear country of the dead, 

And join the lost ones so long dreamed about. 
I love this world, yet shall I love to go 
And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 


I never stand above a bier and see 
The seal of death on some well-loved face, 
sut that I think—one more to welcome me 
When I shall cross the intervening space 
Between this land and that one over there; 
One more to make the strange Beyond seem fair. 


And so for me there nothing is in death, 
And so the grave has lost its victory: 
It is but crossing with abated breath 
And white-set face, a little strip of sea, 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious than before. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcor. 
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BIRTHS. 

BECK.—At Granville, Washington County, N. Y., Seventh 
month 26th, 1905, to Alfred Leon and Florence A. Hoag Beck, a 
son, who is named Alfred Charles Beck, a grandson of Charles 
B. and Elizabeth A. W. Hoag, of New York City. 


BENNETT.—In New York City, Eighth month Ist, to Edwin 
E. and Bertha A. Hoag Bennett, a daughter, who is named 
Marion Alice Bennett, granddaughter of Charles B. and Eliza- 
beth A. W. Hoag, of New York City. 


BRANSON.—At Greenwood Farm, Frederick County, Va., to 
William E. and Florence Dell Branson, on Ninth month 21st, 
1905, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth. 


DEATHS. 

CARR.—Phebe J. Carr was the wife of Addison M. Carr, of 
Salem, O., and daughter of Silas and Anne Hilles Haines. Her 
beautiful life ended on the evening of the 10th of Eighth 
month, 1905. She had but recently passed her sixty-first mile- 
stone, and is survived by an aged mother, a husband and three 
children grown to manhood and womanhood. She had been 
in delicate health for some years, and was afflicted with a can- 
cer for the past two years. Her infirmities had caused much 
mental depression and brain trouble for the past few months 
of her life. The sweet and gentle disposition which was char- 
acteristic of the deceased was remarked by all who knew her, 
and her place in the home is sadly missed. She was a birth- 
right member of the Society of Friends, and attended and en- 
joyed their meetings when health would permit. 


FRINK.—At her home, Packwaukee, Wis., Ninth month 4th, 
1905, Sara W. Frink, daughter of Abram Underhill Whitson 
and Hannah Coles Willis Whitson, and wife of the late Chester 
Frink. Born in- Newtown, Long Island, Fifth month 21st, 
1840. Member of Chicago Central Meeting of Friends. 


HARVEY.—At her home in Columbus, N. J., Ninth month 
Ist, 1905, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Peter and Elizabeth 
E. Harvey, a birthright member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting and Mansfield Preparative Meeting. 


PICKARD.—On Eighth month 30th, 1905, Daniel Pickard, 
of Hyde Terrace, Leeds, England, in the 77th year of his age. 


WOOLMAN.—At Vincentown, N. J., on Fourth-day, Ninth 
month 13th, 1905, Granville S., son of Daniel L. and the late 
Martha B. Woolman, in his 35th year. It is with sorrow we 
record the death of this dear young man, a birthright member 
of the Society of Friends, whose gentle spirit endeared him to 
all with whom he mingled. His cheer and submission to suffer- 
ing without a murmur, for six years, has erected for himself 
a monument of patienee and cheerfulness, the influence of 
which was as the shining sun, the myriad rays penetrating 
many hearts, turning darkness to light. His life was indeed an 
example of purity and Christian resignation. 


RACHEL E. TAYLOR. 

One of God’s trusting ones has been removed from our midst. 
We miss her presence, but we may ever remember the lessons 
of patient endurance exemplified in her daily life. Afflictions 
seemed her portion from babyhood, each accepted and borne 
with patient humility, remembering her Father’s hand was 
underneath. These lines of Margaretta A. Carr, copied from 
one of her letters to a friend, are fittingly appropriate: 


“Yes, resting in his love, 
No good thing my Lord withholdeth; 
I am resting in his love; 
Seeming ill but turns to blessing. 
When the light falls from above, 
Whatsoe’er his will denies me, 
Tis for love of me alone; 
His withholding, my rejoicing, 
For his will is now mine own. 
All things, Lord, to work together 
For my best and highest good, 
Shall I ever know the measure, 
Of thy loving Fatherhood ? 
I'll take whate’er thou sendest, 
Resting ever in thy love, 
Pain or loss or grief or crosses, 
All will change to joys above.” 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Our friend, Lewis Lewis, of Baltimore, superintendent of 
Baltimore First-day School, calls our attention to an error 
in the statement in our issue of Ninth month 9th, page 561, 
second column, that “ Epistles were read from Illinois, Indiana 
and Genesee, which, with Ohio, are now the only associations 
that continue this correspondence.” Baltimore should have 
been included, as the First-day School Association of that 
yearly meeting “has never ceased to correspond with all five 
of the yearly meeting associations.” 





A Friend who has quit housekeeping will give one or more of 
the following books to any one who will pay the cost of trans- 
portation. Applications for them should be sent to this office: 
Sewell’s “History of Quakers,” 1774; “Retrospect of Early 
Quakerism,” Michener, 1860; Clarkson’s “ Quakerism,” Vols. L., 
II., III., 1806; “ Memoirs of Edw. Hicks,” 1851, written by him- 
self; “Account of the Life of John Richardson,” 1783; “ Journal 
of Job Scott,” 1797; Gough’s “ History of Quakers,” Vols. IL, 
IV., 1790. 





A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, First-day, Tenth 
month Ist, 1905, at 3 o’clock p.m. The presence of all inter- 
ested persons is greatly desired. This is the opening meeting 
of the season. On behalf of the committee, 

Sarau T. RoGers Eavenson, M.D. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The formal opening of Swarthmore College took place on 
Fifth-day morning, Ninth-month 21st, when President Swain 
gave his address of welcome to the students. During his ad- 
dress he announced the following appointments and changes 
in the teaching staff: 

Dr. John L. Lowes, of Harvard, professor of English; Wm. A. 
Alexander, of Indiana, registrar, to succeed Caroline Cum- 
mings; Lorne M. Arklay, of Magill, in place of Louis Darling, 
as assistant professor of engineering; George G. Steele, of Har- 
vard, instructor in chemistry; Margery Beddoes, assistant in 
zoology; Henry M. Fussel, assistant in physics; Percy Roberts, 
of last year’s graduating class, assistant in chemistry. 

After the address, the president introduced Dr. Lowes, who 
gave a brief talk. President Swain then called on the follow- 
ing members of the faculty, each speaking on a different phase 
of college life: Prof. Hoadly, athletics; Dr. Hull, college publi- 
cations; Dr. Battin, the lecture course; Prof. Pearson, public 
speaking; Dean Bond, social life. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 23d, the young women of the 
freshman class were welcomed by the young women of the 
other classes at a reception held in Dean Bond’s parlor. 

There was a large attendance of students and friends at 
meeting on First-day morning, the 24th. President Swain read 
a very interesting paper, in which he pointed out the harmony 
between the sciences and religion. 

The first number of the regular weekly issue of the Swarth- 
morean appeared on Fifth-day, the 21st. 

The present number of students enrolled is 270, or 25 more 
than last year. Of these about 100 are new students. 

a. 2. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


Friends’ Academy opened Ninth month llth, with attend- 
ance slightly in excess of that at the opening last year. The 
faculty has been strengthened by securing experienced, espe- 
cially prepared teachers to fill the three vacancies. 

The teaching force consists of A. Davis Jackson, BS., 
Swarthmore, principal, mathematics; M. Elizabeth Lamb, B.L., 
Swarthmore, assistant principal, French and German; F. Clark 
Thompson, Ph.B., Lafayette, science and mathematics; Lucia 
E. Avery, A.B., Middlebury, Latin, Greek and English; -Mer- 
ritt J. Hopkins, B.S., Wesleyan, literature and history; Anna 
C. Jones, Oneonta, English branches; Alice Darnell, Trenton 
Normal School, lower intermediate; Edna B. Downing, Metro- 
politan College of Music, music. 

Repairs and improvements have been made during the sum- 
mer. George H. Van Cott, who graduated at Friends’ Academy 
in Sixth month, has entered Swarthmore College. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Apineton, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its last meet- 
ing on the afternoon of Ninth month 10th, 1905. The exer- 
cises were opened by a reading from the scriptures by Annie 
M. Jarrett. Elizabeth W. Ely read an interesting paper on 
current events. Agnes P. Hallowell then gave a very good de- 
scription of her recent trip through the Yellowstone Park. The 
question as to whether the coming winter it would be best to 
hold the association at the homes, or continue in the meeting 
house, was discussed. No decision being made, the members 
are to be notified as to place of next meeting. 








THE TRINITY. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXXV. 


Text, I. John, v., 7. Bible readings, I. John, v. 


The extreme simplicity of the early Quaker life and prac- 
tice made them more practical than theoretical; the life they 
lived was more vital than the things they thought. Indeed, 
their thinking was largely the result of their living or their 
experience. This is illustrated in the life of John Woolman, 
who was reluctant to give utterance to any opinion, doctrine 
or view unless he had first direct experience upon the matter. 
The early Friends made of choice no statements upon the trin- 
ity. They were forced into the dispute by their enemies, and 
their defence is not the same calm utterance as that of Isaac 
Penington, who only wrote briefly of what he had experienced. 

The founders of the Society of Friends were men of strong 
mental fiber and deep devotional instincts. This gave them a 
sympathy for Rationalism on the one side and Orthodoxy on 
the other. These two influences had swept across the field of 
Catholic and Protestant thought as opposing forces. The 
early Quaker looked each steadily in the eye, absorbed from 
each, but declined to yield himself to either. His rationalistic 
tendencies caused him to look toward unitarianism; his ortho- 
doxy led him to look toward trinitarianism. His inner ex- 
perience planted him on ground that was neither unitarian nor 
trinitarian, as expressed at that day by the ardent advocates 
of either. He denied that he was a follower of Socinius,1 and 
declared that the word trinity was not found in the Scrip- 
tures. 

“That there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit; and these three are 
one,” this, writes Isaac Penington, “I believe from my heart, 
and have infallible demonstrations of; for I know three, and 
feel three, in spirit, even an eternal Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, which are but one eternal God. And I feel them also 
one, and have fellowship with them (through the tender mercy 
of the Lord) in their life and in their redeeming power. And 
here I lie low before the Lord in the sensible life, not desiring 
to know and comprehend notionally, but to feel the thing in- 
wardly, truly, sensibly, and effectually; yea, indeed, this is to 
me far beyond what I formerly knew notionally concerning 
them, and I cannot but invite others hither.” 2 

This notional knowledge of the Trinity, in which Penington 
found but little interest, agrees with the view held by Phillips 
Brooks, who says it is not merely a doctrine to be kept and 
admired and discussed and explained, it is to be used and lived 
by. While it expresses what we know of God, “we have no 
right to say that is the description of God.” As an expres- 
sion of what we know of God, the early Quakers looked toward 
the idea of unity, in the above text, their opposers looked 
toward the idea of diversity. In this respect they agreed with 
John Calvin, who said he would be glad if the words “ trinity ” 
and “persons” were buried out of sight, “if only it were 
agreed that the Father, Son, and Spirit are one God, and yet 
are distinguished by some peculiar property.” ¢ . 

The Quakers, said Penington, “generally, both in their 
speakings and their writings, set their seal to the truth of that 
Scripture (I. John, v., 7). That these three are distinct, as three 
several beings or persons; this they read not; but in the same 
place they read that they are one. And thus they believe their 
being to be one, their life one, their light one, their wisdom 
one, their power one; and he that knoweth and seeth any one 
of them knoweth and seeth them all.” 5 

In this view of the Trinity the Friends took exception to the 
attitude of Philip, who would be shown the Father after having 
known the Son. “Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father. . . . Believe me that I am in the Father, and 
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the Father in me.”’® The Friends claimed that to have known 
by experience in the inner consciousness any one of the three 
was to have known the others. They could not conceive of 
knowing the Father and not knowing the Christ. 

They could not conceive of one having known the Spirit, the 
Holy Ghost, and not knowing the Son and the Father. They 
were never heard to say, “We know all about the Father; 
come tell us of the Christ,” or we have tasted of the Spirit; 
hence we care not to see the Father or the Son. 

The Quakers agreed with Paul, who said, “ Through Him we 
have access’by one spirit unto the Father.”7 In this they saw 
the unity in the plan of salvation; it was to the Father, 
through the Son, by the Spirit; in this they saw the power, 
the*method and the end. Access to the Father was the end, 
and the end was divine. The method was through Jesus Christ. 
No man can come to the Father but by me. Here was the 
method, and it was divine. He had made a way. He had 
bridged the chasm between the sin of man and the righteous- 
ness of God; this was the “ firm, bright road, over which bless- 
ing and prayer might pass and repass with confident golden 
feet forever.” 

At this point the Quaker differed with the Unitarian on one 
side and the Trinitarian on the other, as expressed by the radi- 
cal leaders at that time. The Unitarian would have projected 
that bridge out of the divine excess in man’s human nature, 
out of earth to heaven, out of man to God; he would build the 
bridge from the human side and rest it on the celestial banks. 
The Trinitarian would have projected that bridge out of God’s 
infinite merey to a world of sinners, out of heaven to earth, 
from God to man; he would build the bridge from the divine 
side, and rest it on earthy banks. For the Quaker the bridge 
sprang from both sides, from piers deeply planted in the human 
and the divine, and was constructed of material wholly from 
the hand of God. “TI will send my beloved Son.” 

The power was of the Holy Ghost, of the Spirit. The prayer 
could not reach the blessing on the bridge without the power 
of the Spirit. Indeed, the Quaker raised into practice the value 
of this, which his enemies called the third person of the Trin- 
ity. The Spirit was divine. No man could come to the Son 
but by the Spirit. With this he found the Way, and walked 
in it; with this he had the power to come to the Father 
through the Son. 

Here we see that the early Friends recognized a Trinity in 
practice, while they declined its extreme statement as theology. 
Penn insisted that there could not be three distinct persons in 
the God-head; he denied that one substance could have three 
subsistences. In this he feared a triplicity of Gods. “God,” 
he said, “cannot be divided, but is one pure, entire Eternal 
Being. ... Mistake me not,” he continues, “we have never 
disowned a Father, Word, and Spirit, which are One; but we 
disown man’s doctrine built on this.” 

A declaration of doctrine given forth in 1693, states that 
“the gospel of the Grace of God should be preached in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, be- 
ing one in power, in wisdom, and goodness; and indivisible (or 
not to be divided in the great work of man’s salvation.” This, 
or some modification of the same, has found its way into sev- 
eral Books of Discipline of different yearly meetings. 
REFERENCES : 


1See Lesson Leaf No. 13. 


2“ Works of Isaac Penington,” vol. ii., p. 615. 2d ed. 
3 Sermons, Phillips Brooks. Ist series, p. 228. 

4See Lesson Leaf No. 13. 

5“ Works of Isaac Penington,” vol. i., p. 265. 2d ed. 


6 John, xiv., 7-11. 
7 Eph., ii., 18. 








The president of Hamilton College, in an address to some 
public school teachers, said in effect that the knowledge he had 
gained by reading was more valuable than all the rest he pos- 
sessed, and declared that if schools failed to give a love for 


reading, they failed in the most important part of their duty.— 
St. Nicholas. 


Wrens, chickadees, bluebirds, martins and sometimes crested 
flyeatchers will come to bird houses in our gardens. Such 
houses should not be too new or exposed. They should be ar- 
ranged so that cats and squirrels cannot get to them. If they 
do come, we can learn much more by watching them a season 
than any book can teach us. Nearly all birds build nests for 
their eggs, each pair selecting a pleasant and secure place, 


while some kinds—mostly water birds—form immense colonies. 
—St. Nicholas. : 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD IN SUMMER. 


I am told that some of the readers of the FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER want to hear more of the Neighborhood Guild. There 
is so much of interest to tell that it is difficult to know where 
to begin. The house has been open all summer, and people 
coming and going. Several thousand magazines have been 
given out, and 400 partly-worn garments. Two hundred dol- 
lars has been paid in for coal at reduced rates. This money 


is taken in small amounts, from ten cents to one dollar, and 
the best of coal is sold by the Fuel Saving Society for one 
dollar less than the market price. The Starr Saving Fund is 
open every week, a hundred dollars being received some weeks, 
occasionally a child bringing only one penny. 

The Mothers’ Meeting and the Flower Mission Meetings have ~ 
been held each Sixth-day afternoon. These are most interest- 
ing branches of our work. We sometimes have thirteen 
hampers of flowers, and each mother has one bouquet, and 
often an extra one for a sick friend. We always send to all 
the sick people we know, and when we have help enough send 
to hospitals. When the doors are opened the children come in, 
and we try to teach them to be polite and kind to each other; 
it is surprising how much one can do in this way. We feel 
very grateful to our country friends for making it possible 
for us to do this work. We know that it means work at your 
end of the line, as well as ours. We are grateful also for the 
fruit that is sent. 

We wish to extend hearty thanks for the partly-worn cloth- 
ing, as we do not know what we should do without it. 

I wish the dear Friends who sent the bedding could see the 
good it has done; it means comfortable nights to eight old peo- 
ple, some of them sick and all feeble, and they suffered so 
from cold last winter. Every thing you send is used. Carpet 
rags are given to one who is trying to make a new carpet, 
pieces to another for a quilt, the stockings are cut down and 
made over, the balls of string cut to tie the flowers with. The 
books and toys are given to the little forlorn ones. 

We took out 139 on four different excursions for the day 
without any expense to the committee, and feel that some of 
our lessons of self-help that we certainly try to teach are bear- 
ing fruit. We want to tell you about these outings briefly. 
The mothers have a bank, and take up a collection weekly, 
which is put in the saving fund once a month. We found to 
our surprise that we had there $25, and a kind friend gave me 
$5 more, so a party of 30 had a beautiful day at Atlantic City, 
those who wished taking their dinner, others who could afford 
to do so, buying theirs. We collected the money for ice-cream, 
cake and coffee, and took 83 women and children to the Park 
and had a long, delightful day under the trees where we had 
games, singing and reading. Each woman took lunch for her 
party. The Rapid Transit Company kindly gave us a special 
car, which was greatly appreciated. 

A party of the large girls was taken to the Park, each pay- 
ing her own car fare; for this I baked some cake and a Friend 
gave money for ice-cream, and we had it under the trees. 
There was such an improvement in the girls that we felt great- 
ly encouraged to continue our work. Then the dear “little 
mothers,” who take care of the smaller children when the real 
mothers are absent, sixteen of them were taken to the Smith 
Memorial; their car fare was paid out of a special little fund, 
except one girl, whose mother insisted upon paying for her 
daughter; they took their own lunches, and had all spread to- 
gether, and I think they enjoyed it more than if it had been 
furnished them. We are getting ready for our evening work, 
and we would remind you that we are always in need of more 
helpers. Also that we are in great need of a larger house, 
with a playground, to enable us to take the little children off 
the dreadful streets where they learn nothing but evil. We 
have a small sum invested as a building fund, and I do trust 
that when Friends are thinking of the best use to put their 
means to when they shall no longer need them, that they will 
remember to help these little ones to a better life. If they 
could see, as I do every hour of the day, the great need, I am 
sure they would come and see us, come and help us, and share 
and enjoy the reward that comes to faithful workers. We are 
very glad to have magazines and partly-worn clothing, espe- 
cially shoes, at this season of the year. 


EMILY WILBUR. 


151 Fairmount ‘Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











CONCERNING FAIRHILL CEMETERY, 


Is it not time to put the name Fairhill in places on the rail- 
ing surrounding the cemetery? Several car lines being on 
Eighth Street, I asked the various conductors recently which 
car passed Fairhill Cemetery, and not one knew anything of it. 
I then told a lady who was waiting for a car of my experience, 
and she said, “Ask the conductor for the Quaker Cemetery,” 
which I did, and he knew at once where it was and how to 
reach it. It seems to me that it might as well be known to 
the public by its right name. B. 


LETTER FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 


It hardly seems possible that the summer has passed, and 
I am on the eve of returning to Mt. Pleasant again, but so it 
is. They have had a hot summer there, and a great deal of 
sickness has prevailed; but the family at the Home has seemed 
to escape, and they are reported as well and flourishing so far. 
I think all will be glad for school to begin. You will remem- 
ber, when we closed in May, we were somewhat in arrears. 
Several contributions came in after that, until we were enabled 
to settle all accounts, and, as usual, to leave for the summer 
free from all indebtedness. Since that time, too, our Endow- 
ment Fund has been remembered by a gift of two hundred dol- 
lars. This has encouraged us to think that others of the 
friends of the school have it in their hearts to make similar 
contributions. It is the great thing to be desired, I am sure. 
It seems a pity to me that when so much money is being given 
for schools, and the needs of our schools are so great, that we 
can’t have a portion of it, but perhaps our turn hasn’t come 
yet. We have many needs to be met another year, and I don’t 
see how it is to be done without some special appropriation. 
No one can know who has had no experience in that direction 
what it is to keep property in repair in that climate. It is a 
continued effort and a wonderful care. As I often say, “I get 
tired of attending to things, getting work done,” and if you 
don’t keep at it everything will soon go to pieces. That is the 
reason why in a great many places property has that old, tum- 
ble-down appearance, because the owners can’t keep them in re- 
pair, not because they’re so old. I have succeeded pretty well 
in keeping the buildings in repair so far. Very few barrels 
have come to us during the summer, but I hope the good 
friends will make an effort now to send all they can. Summer 
or winter clothes will be acceptable, and you can think of no 
garment that will not be of use, even the thickest, now that 
we have such cold weather. Children’s and infant’s clothing 
is peculiarly acceptable, and easily disposed of, as well as that 
for grown persons. You do not know how much we depend on 
contents of the barrels and of what great use they are. 

School commences at the usual time, and with one exception 
the teachers are all coming back, and will be glad to get about 
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a great deal of pleasure. Nothing but being cramped for 
funds troubles me. 


Most sincerely, 
Assy D. Munro, 


Bristol, R. L., Ninth month 21st, 1905. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


SWARTHMORE TRUE. 


A TRIBUTE (BY ONE OF HER SONS). 

By wood and stream, we’ve loved of old 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 

We've caught the gleam of living gold,— 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! % 

And every stone in thy proud walls 
A sacred memory recalls 

Of haleyon days in hallowed halls,— 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 


The flush of life is on thy hills, 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 
Thy spirit-fire our ardor thrills, 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 
Traditions grand from days of yore, 
Unfettered truth standing before, 
Our hopes shall strengthen more and more,— 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 


Our dearest toil shall temples raise, 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 
Of noble thought and win thee praise,— 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 
While arch eternal skies of blue, 
Remain thy children staunch and true, 
Their loyal love forever new,— 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 


Through precious years of brotherhood, 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 

In storm and calm with thee we’ve stood,— 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 

Our hearts have scorned the lesser creed,— 
To live, to triumph grant us speed, 

Who follow ever in thy lead; 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 


We would not have the dangers less, 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 
With thee the toilsome way to bless,— 
Swarthmore true! O Swarthmore true! 
What time we reap the grain we sow 
The garnet’s love a host shall know, 
To gain the golden After-glow,— 
Swarthmore true! Forever true! 


— | their work. I am looking forward to my winter’s work with Mickleton, N. J. MARSHALL PANCOAST. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia. 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 





Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.;_ First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 
10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 


free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 


Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





9th mo, 30th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Scipio (four miles to 
Aurora on L. V. R. R.), N. Y.; minis- 
ters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


10th mo. Ist (lst-day).—A cireular 
meeting under the care of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting Committee, will be held 
at Birmingham Meeting House, at 3 p.m. 

Any one desiring to attend by the 
W. & N. Railroad train, going north, will 
be met at Pocopson Station at 9.10 a.m., 
conveyed to the morning and afternoon 
meetings, and returned to the train going 
south at 5.30 p.m., provided they send 
word a few days before to George Steele, 
Pocopson P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


10th mo. Ist (1st-day).—Meeting for 
worship at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
at 3 p.m. All interested in religious 
education especially invited. 


10th mo. Ist (1st-day).—Norristown 
First-day school will be attended by the 
Visiting Committee of Abington First- 
day School Union, which meets at the 
close of meeting. 


10th mo. Ist (1st-day).—Byberry 
Friends’ Association, at the meeting 
house, at 2.30 p.m. Prof. Daniel Batchel- 
lor will speak on “An Afternoon with the 
Poets.” A cordial invitation is extended. 


10th mo. 7th and 8th (7th- and Ist- 
days).—Program Committee of Friends’ 
General Conference at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. First meeting of the committee at 
2 p.m., on the 7th. All who have a pros- 
pect of attending should notify Buck Hill 
Falls Inn of the train on which they ex- 
pect to arrive. 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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